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Hello Friends, 
__ here's how to make sure 
you don't miss any copies 


( of Farthing Wood Friends! 


ALPHABET STICKERS 
By issue 58 you will have 
received two complete sets of 
alphabet stickers, plus an 
extra A, E, P and S. Use these 
stickers to spell out your 
name, or that of a friend, on 
the front of a notebook, 
lunchbox or bedroom door. 


If you haven't got 
all your copies of 1 
Farthing Wood Friends 


o ya 
HOW TO TAKE OUT A 


Ge 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland 

only) Simply write to: Farthing Wood Subscriptions, 

PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 

telephone 0424 755755. 

You may order as many copies as you like but we suggest 
a minimum of 12 parts. Please include payment with your 
order and be sure to state the part number of the first 
copy you want. You can pay by cheque, postal order or 
credit card. 


Videos are available with parts 1, 5 and every fourth part after 
that. Each part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for part 1). 
Whether you’re getting your copies from 

your newsagent or having them sent direct to 

your home, please be sure to state whether you want 
video or non-video versions of these parts when ordering. 
You can calculate the amount to pay for your subscription by 
multiplying the cover price by the number of parts required: for 
example 12 parts without the video x £1.20 will cost £14.40, or 
12 parts with video (3 video parts at £5.95 and 9 non-video parts 
at £1.20) will cost £28.65. You can also order back numbers 
from the above address. Postage and packing are free. 


HOW TO PAY 

You can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. Cheques or 
postal orders should be payable to Woodgate (Eaglemoss) Ltd. 

\f paying by credit card, be sure to state the cardholder’s name, 
type of card (Access or Visa), card number and expiry date. You 
can phone your order on 0424 755755. 
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Down at the pond, 
a female toad was looking at x 
her reflection in the water. She did not see 

a small boy creep up until it was too late ... 
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TALES OF FARTHING WOOD 
The Farthing Wood foxes 
feud with the blue foxes, 
and with each other. 


ti 
As the boy started off home, Toad hopped 

¥ across his path. Toad was in a daze, “Got to 

get home ...” he muttered. Too late! The boy 

picked him up and put him in a second jar. 


He grabbed her, 
put her in a jam 
jar and screwed 
down the lid. 


HOW TO DRAW 
Sketch Speedy as she flies 
ALL ABOUT...Grass snakes past you — on her way to 
They're the largest snakes give Whistler his orders. 
found in Britain, but they 
are quite harmless. SECRET WORLD OF... 
Asea cliff 

FASCINATING FACTS Hundreds of birds, of 
Sniffing is just about all you many different kinds, build 
can do with your nose — their nests on cliff faces. 
animals do much more. 


PUZZLE IT OUT 

That miserable Measly is 
chasing Weasel to get her 
to sing to him. 


DISCOVERING NATURE 
Climo down into our 
amazing cave system. 
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Whistler spotted the two toads in the jars. 
“Which is our Toad?” he asked Kestrel. He 
flew down and grabbed the string of one of 
the jars in his beak. 


The boy set the two jars down side by side as 
he rested on the bridge. Toad was delighted to 
see such a beautiful female ... but how would 
they ever meet properly? 


“Well I never!” | 
said Paddock, 
hopping from 
the broken jar. 
“That’s not Toad,” said Kestrel, looking 
into the jar. “Isn’t it?” said the heron. 
But as he opened his beak to talk, 

the jar went hurtling down to earth. 


In the commotion, the other jar had been 
knocked into the stream. Whistler grabbed 
the string and flew back to Fox, Whistler 
put the jar down and the animals crowded 
round. Toad was completely dazed. 


Owl peered into the jar. “Owl, I’d know 
you anywhere,” cried Toad. “What am I 
doing in here? Let me out!” 


Whistler landed 
with a bump 
and Toad hit 

his head on the 
top of the jar. 


“There’s only one animal that can undo 

a jar like this,” said Fox. “Whistler, take 
him to the Warden.” “Oh no, not again!” 
cried Toad, as he was whisked into the air. 


“What have we got here?” asked the Warden’s 
cat, peering into the jar. “Our Toad, and we 
can’t get him out of the jar,” said Whistler. 


“Yow’re the Farthing Wood lot,” said Cat. 

“T suppose you want me to call the Warden.” 
He lifted his head and yowled. “That usually 
brings him running.” 


Toad leapt 
out. “Good 
heavens!” said 
the Warden. 


Whistler bent 
down and Toad 
climbed into his 
bill. Then he 
took off. “Well I never!” 
the Warden gasped. 


“The most beautiful creature ...” Paddock 
hopped up to join Toad. “I'd love to see the 
pond with you,” she said, shyly. They hopped 
off together and dived into the water. 


“You’ve found something tasty to eat, 
have you?” said the Warden, coming 

out of the door. He picked up the jar 
and unscrewed the lid. 


“How are we going to keep Toad here?” 
asked Hare. “Toad, are you listening?” 
But Toad was staring at something. 
“There she is,” he sighed. 


“There’s no danger of losing Toad now,” 
said Badger. “One instinct will often 
overcome another.” 


Next week: Into battle. 


All About... 


66Hi! I'm one of the many spiders that live in 
woods all over Britain and Ireland, and, as you 
can guess from my name — it’s Garden cross 
spider — in gardens, too. Even if you haven't 
seen me, you might well have noticed one of 
my superb webs on a dewy autumn morning. 
We spiders have four pairs of legs and only 
two main body parts — the head, where the 
legs are attached, and the abdomen. Insects 

_ have six legs and three body parts. Most of 
us are predators and we live in different 
habitats where we can find prey and shelter. 
Some of us live in holes in the ground, some 
in caves, some on trees and some among the 
grasses and plants close to the ground.99 


ON GUARD 

Most spiders are very 
careful about protecting 
their eggs. They wrap 
them in a sac of silk, 
which they hide under 
stones, logs or even right 
in the middle of their 
webs. Some disguise the 
outside of the sac by 
poking bits of plants into 
it. Some mothers even 
wrap themselves up with 
the eggs so that they can 
guard them while they 
are developing into 
spiderlings (baby spiders). 


Garden cross spiders are some 
of the largest in Britain - the 
body of our female is 12mm 
long and we males are a bit 
smaller. We can be various 
colours, from gingery orange to 
black. The way to tell us apart 
from other spiders is by the line 
of white splodges down our 
backs, with a shorter 

line across it near the top, 
making a cross patiern. 

We have eight eyes at the 
front of our head but we 
depend more on the special 
hairs on our legs and body, and 
a pair of feelers beside our 
mouth, to find our prey. 


La, 


We Garden cross spiders live on our own most of 
the time. When it’s time to mate, we males are very 
careful about approaching the females. They often 
attack us as if we are intruders. We wait on the edge 
of a female’s web and pull on an outside strand to 
get her attention. Sometimes she will chase us away 
several times before allowing us to mate with her. A 
few weeks after mating, she looks for a good hiding 
place for her eggs. She lays a batch of several 
hundred, covers them in silk and fixes them to the 
underside of a stone, under bark or even ona 
gatepost. They do not hatch until the next year. 
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CHANGE OF SKIN 
It’s rare to find a dead spider, so 
if you see what looks like a 
dead one, inspect it closely. It 
is probably the empty skin of 
a spider that’s recently 
moulted. Because their 
outer case is hard, spiders 
have to moult several times 
while they are growing. 
Sometimes a leg or a feeler 
sticks to the old skin but, like 
lizards, they can re-grow them. 


All About... 
Silk and webs 


66At the end of a spider’s 
body are points called 
spinnerets. From here, using 
its legs, the spider pulls out 
quantities of liquid silk. As 
the silk meets the air it 
hardens into strands. 

Spiders use this strong silk 
for various purposes: to 
make webs, to wrap up their 
eggs and prey, and as a kind 
of hang-glider for travelling 
from place to place.99 


WEBS 

There can be up to 20 different kinds 
of spiders in a small garden, many of 
them spinning webs to catch insects 
such as crane-flies, flies, moths and 
grasshoppers. The owner often hides 
at the edge of the web and, when it 
feels vibrations from the struggling 
victim, darts out to inject the intruder 
with poison through its fangs. As 
spiders cannot digest solid food, they 
inject digestive juices into the prey 
which turns the flesh into liquid. The 
spiders can then suck up the food. 


This meshed web traps 
creatures that live in the soil. 


vend 


SPEEDY SPINNER 

To prove just what a feat the Garden spider’s orb web 
is, mountaineer Rob Parker was asked by the BBC’s 
The Really Wild Show to make a web under Clifton 
Suspension Bridge in Bristol. To make the equivalent 
of the Garden spider’s 60cm-wide web, it took Rob 36 
hours and thousands of metres of very strong rope. 
The Garden spider thinks nothing of spinning a new 
one overnight. Each strand is stronger than a steel 
thread of the same thickness! 


The orb web, built by the Garden cross and other 
members of its family, is the most sophisticated 
trap. It has between 1000 and 1500 connected 
points shaped in a spiral. The sticky part is the 
huge spiral outside the central hub. 


When spiderlings hatch, some of them move a little 
distance away and straightaway make their own webs 
to catch prey. Others climb to a high point, face into 
the wind and pull out several strands of silk. Then 
they stand on tiptoe and are lifted up into the air by 
the floating silk. Sometimes these strands drift 
together and you can see them as patches of silvery 
fluff, which some people call ‘Angel dust’. 


Small, glossy spiders build these tangled 
webs, which have short threads with no 
special design. They still manage to catch 
flying insects and crawlers, such as ants and 
beetles. These spiders always throw silk 
over their prey before biting them. Tiny money spiders build small sheet webs in 
grass and on trees. They hang upside down below 
the webs, waiting for prey to land on their traps. 


this week? How about some more 
short stories — don't forget to put 
your age when you write to us. 


Can you work out the riddle we've got 


There’s so Many anj 
Som a 
It’s like Noah's ane 


All on a journey to. 
/ Y¥ to 
White Deer Park, 


Fox is the leader 

Toad is the Suide 

It’s a fight for survival 
Id some of them die, 


But one day they’ , 
And until then, Milmake it 
le White Stag wi nb 
Waiting for en eS Wwalting, 


Francesca Dobing, aged 11 


What did the policeman 
say to his tummy? 


“480A © Japun ad,no4 


Fiona Carylon, aged 9 


rey and has MOLE’S MEAL 
Mole went down his hole, 
eating his lovely worms, 
-hepyye’ vo He said to his brother, we 
now W After eating another, ath 
fuyob 25 "Oh, how they tickle when they squirm. | i; a & 
iS, aged 9 James Parmenter, aged 6 : 2 — 
regory Burns, aged 4 
The animals of 
- Fgrchs pd WHO AM |? 
| My first is in and, but not this 


Christopher Burns 


addy, but Not in his, 
a but not in night, 


i ut not in cat 
I'm in FARTHING Wa : 
(ote) 
Now fancy th D FRIENDS 
42PPV Jamsuy 


Laura Hoyles, aged 10 


Patient: Doctor, I've swallowed a bone! 
Doctor: Are you serious? 
Patient: No, I'm choking. 

Natalie Edwards, aged 10 


Christopher Allen, aged 9 


What is a gnake’s 
favourite food? 
jssabuly-S51H 


Matthew Durbar, aged 7 


Sing 


; Si 
Kathryn Fenn nga 


Always 


What do you call a 
gpider with no legs? 
“yuedano-Y 


Lucinda Simpson, aged 8 


The animal that | love best, 

Yes! It’s the one you’ve guessed, 
Fox. 

Fox is cunning, but Fox is sweet, 
Fox is the one | want to meet. 
To stroke his soft and silky fur, 
And to hear old Foxy purr. 


Dawn Gillam, aged 8% 


Laura Prue, aged 6 
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iding in a box, 
Sing a Song 
Hiding in a boot, 
Sing a song of Weasel 
Playing with a teazie, ‘ 
Sing a song of Ow, 
Qays on the prow 


pels the road, 
INS a song of, Adder, 

Climbing up a ee 

Sing a Song of Fa 


@ song of Fox, 


of Newt, 


Song of Toad, 


t thing Woo 
interesting and mor 


Joseph Roper, aged 6 


Stuart Mills, aged 7 


There is a £5 

book token for 

anything used on 
this page- « 


Secret World of. 
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A GRAVEL PIT ¢ 
v - 66This place used tobejusta ~~~ 
hs sia “= hole in the ground. It was ye 
»made when workers dug out gravel to ) 
make concrete. When they finished oh 
digging, the hole filled up with water. ty 
Then all sorts of wildlife started to move in - 
including me. First of all the bank was quite 
bare, with just a few plants and animals 
around. But over the years, trees and plants 
have grown big and strong. Fish, insects, 
birds and many other creatures have settled 
in and by the water. The pit is quite a pretty, 
natural-looking place now.99 Ya 
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. Newt’s Challenge: how many dragonflies 
are in the picture? Can you spot a big 
~-pike and a frog in the pit, too? { 
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They’re fast, they’re colourful and 
there are five dragonflies to find. 
Did you find a pike and frog hiding? 


Amphibious bistort can grow 
on land and in water. On land, its 
leaves are hairy and have short 
stalks. In water, the hairless 
leaves lie on the surface. The 
flowers are long, pinkish and 
shaped like bottle-brushes. 


Swan mussels live for up to 11 years in the mud 
at the bottom of lakes. Bitterling eggs may lodge 
inside their shells, but Swan mussel larvae use 
Bitterlings, too. They clamp on to a fish and feed 
on it until they are big enough to live on their own. 


The Bitterling is a small 

fish that relies on Swan 

mussels to breed. 

Females lay their eggs 

inside a mussel with the aid 

of a long tube. The growing 

eggs are protected by 

the mussel shel 
Ss 


The Great silver 
beetle is the biggest 
beetle in Britain but 
it’s found only in 
southern England. Air 
trapped in hairs on its 
body makes it look 
silver when it dives. 


Old machinery and 
equipment sometimes 
clutters up the lake bed. 
Gravel diggers often 

leave gear behind 
when the pit 
g@ is abandoned. 


‘a Rusting wreckage 
vat) 
¥ 


The Rhododendron’s purple 
4 flowers are out in May and 
une. Many kinds are found 
in gardens, but only one . 
kind grows in the wild. It «GN 

first came from around 
A the Black Sea, but ~~ 
now grows in many 3“ > 
parts of Britain. » # @) 


}, gives shelter to 
some fish and 
makes a great 
ambush point 

for a pike. 


Fish leeches look like small, stripey 

worms. They wait for a fish to a 
pass by, then they 
attach themselves 
with a sucker. 


Greylag geese mate for life. 
Devoted couples greet each other 
with a noisy, welcoming dance. 
Most Greylags breed in 
north-west Scotland, but 


wild breeding birds Ruffe, or Pope, are small 


have been plump fish with a very spiky 
introduced into @}) fin on their back. They feed 
many other i Det oe during the day and lie on the 


areas. Meds bottom at night. Special 
sensitive organs on their 
chin help them to detect 

tasty bloodworms 


on the lake bottom. 


3} Gravel pits are dug out with 
huge machines called JCBs. 
These have a big scoop on 
the front, which the driver can 
raise and lower with a lever 
inside his cab. He lifts out the 


BADGER . 
Badger is one of the most powerful 
diggers in White Deer Park. He uses 
his claws to dig out a sett, which might 
be.two metres below ground. Badgers: -- 
also dig lots of holes near their setts, 
which they use as toilets. 


WATER VOLE 
Water voles dig tunnels in riverbanks. They 
love swimming, so often make an entrance 
below water level. Then they can go for an 

early morning dip as soon as they wake up. 


GREAT DIGGERS 


/ Animals that dig 


Ask a grown up to help you choose a 
kitchen bowl that closely fits your head. 
Follow the method described in 
Puzzle it out issue 43 to build the 


“44 5%4\ papier mache round the bowl. When 
AN your hat is dry, put it on a piece of stiff 
pe card and draw round part of the hat’s curve to 
Ww "~~~ make the shape of a peak. Cut 
hy don 4 rabbj out the shape and paint both 
buy holega tf itand the hat bright red or 


Discovering Nature 


gravel from the pit and dumps it 
in a pile to be taken away by a 
lorry. Lots of Farthing Wood 
animals are good at digging, 
too. They have specially 
designed paws for the job. 


-» Farm dog, scraping at” 
*. «the earth with his front 
+,. spaws and then kicking it 
* out of the way with his 
“« back legs. He needs a 
’. good memory - some’ 
.. burrows have over 
‘2000 entrances! -. 


MOLE °' . , 
He might not have good** 
eyesight, but Mole doesn’t need 
to.see to be able to dig. His front legs'~ “= - 
*. are short and broad, and they turn outwards, * 
. so he can use his paws like spades. 


SAFETY HELMET 
.¢ People working in gravel pits, or anywhere with 
ra. big machinery, have to wear special helmets to 


protect them from a bang on the head. Make 
yourself a safety hat from papier mache. 


yellow. Use sticky tape to 
attach the peak to the hat. 


Powerful machines are needed to work in the gravel pits. ~. ; = Vee When the gravel has been 

You will nee: | mip) ele 
ilk carton , i iff - r= | } c ri 

ikea Pr erey craft knife, sti 4 Flatten the open ie Ue USHER aRpehes 

f ‘ape, two paper fasteners, end of the carton and df vingiread 

two drawing pins, two small matchboxes tape it in place. Carefully ~ ane TOuMe NMG eee: 

(empty), glue, sharp pencil, drinking cut off the top third. — . Y) You will need: 

straw, toilet roll, two jam jar lids. = | f j /’  alarge matchbox, sticky 


KG . | | ~ {/ \ tape, two small matchboxes, 
Pita ‘ ‘I i drinking straws, glue, pipe 
2 Cut a piece of stiff card to fit over the open nN cleaners, pair of compasses, 
end of the larger piece of carton. Fix it in place Be ; \ . 


: bs a 4 stiff card, sharp pencil, 
with sticky tape. This is the body of your digger. drawing pins, empty milk 


carton, scissors. 


Q Cut the large matchbox 
in half and seal the 


3 Cut a triangle from each 
side of the smaller piece of 
carton and along the long 
edge, to make a scoop. 

Cut some teeth out of it. 


@ Cut four lengths from drinking 

straws, each one about tom longer = 3 Thread pipe cleaners through 
than the matchbox width. Glue the straws. Trim them so that 
them to the bottom of the boxes. about 1cm sticks out each side. 


4a Cut two card rectangles, each 


about 7 x 1cm. Attach these levers | : ? 
to the scoop with paper fasteners ( ¢ 9 @ Glue two small 
and to the body with drawing pins. ; — 4 matchboxes together 
Y —7 " and stick them to one 
half of the large 
matchbox to make 
the cab. 
$ Glue two matchboxes 
together and stick them 
on the digger’s body to 
make a cab, In front of 


the cab, make a hole $ raw 16 wheels on stiff card with a pair of 
with a pencil and put in 


; ail — | compasses. Make them slightly larger than a two 
a piece of drinking ; i a pence piece. Mark the centre with a small cross. 
straw for the Glue the wheels together in pairs so that you have 
exhaust pipe. eight strong wheels. Make a hole through the 
centre of each wheel with a compass point. 


6 Glue on a toilet roll for the l 6 ee ee a sal 3 
front wheel and two jam jar lids aa Ses , ane Band 
for the back wheels. If you | tHe 01 { Piers! es 

» don’t have any jam jar lids, use Ips 


| \ \ . - . 
1} cardboard instead. keep the wheels in place. 


\ Cut amilk carton in half 
(\ lengthways to make the gravel 
container. Fixitto the front f 
and back parts of the lorry 
9 Paint your digger in bright q ae ee Cras Laas ; 
colours, and draw a driver Y } a. the container swings reurial a 
behind the cab window. } I x ey 


FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FA ‘tia: “! “ING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS 


{ me Wind-hover 


for nothing. _/ > LIFT OFF 
i R ae Like most insects, beetles have two pairs of 
q = wings. But they only use the back pair to fly; 

‘S$ 


Birds are the lords of the skies, but the front wings are usually hard protective 


they’re not the only creatures to take cases. This Cardinal beetle is lifting its red 
off. There are quite a few flying PWIND-HOVER wing cases so its flying wings can flap freely. 


Kestrel’s old country name is Wind-hover. 


mammals, insects, fish and reptiles. liecobvioue: whare-that wame coma : What is the fastest moving 
Often they take to the air to move from She hovers over the ground ane Pid JN the worlds? 

tree to tree. Even humans manage to prey. While Kestrel flaps her wings, she 

get from A to B as the crow flies - with keeps her head perfectly still so she can “uogjey auluba1eq oul : 
some help from machines. spot scurrying creatures below. ‘ ; 
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FLYING TONIGHT 

Flying fish use their front fins like wings, 
to glide above the waves. Look at the 
huge wings on this young fish. Flying 
fish probably take off to avoid 
underwater hunters. They can glide for 
several feet before splashing down. 
Some fish have been known to fly as 
far as half a kilometre. 


A LUNGE LIZARD 
Good heavens! A lizard in 
mid-air. But this is no 
ordinary lizard. The Flying 
gecko uses side flaps 
and webbed feet to glide 
through the air. 


A FISHING FEET 
Bats must be agile flyers 
to catch insects in flight. 
But this Fishing bat 
needs low-level flying 
skills to snatch its 
supper. Skimming the 
surface of the water, it 
hooks into a fish with 
its dragging feet. 


<FLAT FOOT FROG 

This Asian flying tree 

frog thinks nothing of 

taking a leap into the 

wide blue yonder. Look 
at its big webbed feet. 
These are what it uses 
to sail through the air 
like a hang-glider. 


A SQUADRON > POINT OF 
LEADER SQUIRREL NO RETURN 
Arms and legs splayed, a There’s no turning back for 
Southern flying squirrel glides — this Feathertail glider, as it 
from one tree to another. A —_ launches into the night air. 
large sheet of skin stretches Steering with its feathery 
between its limbs. This wide __ tail rudder, the tiny 
skin flap traps air like a | marsupial glides between 
parachute and gives the trees as it searches for 
squirrel a gentle landing. insects and flowers to eat. 


OESR KUESCLYNOHE 


SYIAD a 


CLEVER CUB Gi, 


rk 
Owl was keeping an eye on the fox cubs : FIND THE FLOWERS * ae 
while Vixen and Fox were out hunting. She Unscramble the name of each flower. Then or YP pP \ 
was taking advantage of her little task to try look for the names in the wordsearch. 
and teach the cubs something useful. Starting from the arrow, move a pencil over 
“Follow me!” she said to the cubs. “We'll go for the letters, up, down and sideways, without GS Pp 

a walk and I'll show you all the flowers | can.” taking it off the paper. - LE BULLE BL WH ‘ 

sS 


She flew off slowly and the cubs ran after her, 
Bold in front, Dreamer lagging behind. Here 
are some of the flowers they saw. 


E 
U 
L 
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Owl was finding her job more and more 
difficult. Bold kept on going too far ahead. 
Finally Owl said, “Let’s stop and sit in a 
circle and I’ll ask you some questions.” 


RHYMING RIDDLES 
Do you know what these are? 


Pe 
An insect that 
caymes wih 7, 


Something fo 
tr that 


Dr write wi 


A fruit hat | 
rhymes with 
4 sweet food 


t th, 
thoi a W e thot rhymes with 


A small ani ma( 
sobre ity 


Puzzle it out == Yh 


ANIMAL SAYINGS 
The wrong animal has been put with each 
saying — can you put them in the right places? . 


TAME TNE FOX 


A game for four or more. 
Draw a big circle outside on 
the ground. One player 
stands inside — this is the 
tame fox. All the other 
people are wild foxes. They 
tease the tame one by 
putting one foot in the circle 
or running across it. If the 
tame fox touches one of 
the wild ones while they 
have even just one foot in 
the circle, that wild fox 
becomes tame. He stays in 
the circle and helps the first 
tame fox to catch the rest. 
"The last wild fox to be 
caught is the tame one in 
the next game. 


“Now I've got a puzzle for you,” said 
Charmer to Owl, and she drew some 
extraordinary creatures in the dust. 
“Which are Scribblies and which te 
aren’t, Owl?” she asked. . 


these are 
Scribblies? 


Owl looked and looked. Then she 
cleared her throat and said, “Hmm, you 
can play now while | have a little rest ... 
then Ill look again at your puzzle.” 

So the cubs played “Tame the Fox” 
while they waited. Do you think that Ow! 
ever worked out Charmer’s puzzle? 


These are, not. 


“ews 


Colour if jj =a 


SURPRISE! 


